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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Weevil and This Morning, this Evening, so Soon; and Lew 
Sarett came out with a tom-tom (or what was it?) and 
shrieked and bellowed, snorted, squeaked and squawked, 
chirped and warbled — just like the many animals he had 
carefully listened to during his stay in the forests of the 
North-west and Canada. 

Sandburg is a kingly reader. His reading is exactly as 
beautiful as his poetry and his person. He is one of the 
most completely, sucessfully alive human beings I ever saw: 
from his sturdy shoes to the tuft of hard gray hair over his 
granite eyes, to his voice and his words; from the majestic 
dignity of his voice to the dignity of his poems — Carl Sand- 
burg is, in and out, thoroughly expressive of one beauty and 
one glory — himself. 

Lew Sarett recited like a versatile actor — perhaps too 
much so — his fine Indian songs. But he certainly was in- 
superable at imitating wild animals — gave us the sadness, 
the horror, the weirdness, the vastness, the humor of the 
forest as it is expressed by its worthy and heretofore mis- 
understood inhabitants. E. C. 

REVIEWS 

BODY AND RAIMENT 

Body and Raiment, and Profiles from China (new ed.), by 

Eunice Tietjens. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The books which are easiest to review are of two sorts — 
those which the reviewer likes extremely, however tempera- 
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Body and Raiment 

mentally agreeable to him, or not, may be the method 
employed; and those which he does not like, but of which 
he finds the method, the theory, in some way provocative — 
in some way, either positively or negatively, of momentary 
value. The books which he finds hardest to review are those 
which, again, are neither bad enough nor good enough to 
compel from him a sharp reaction in taste ; and, on the other 
hand, those which do not greatly challenge in one direction 
or the other his opinions as to theory. Mrs. Tietjens' new 
book, Body and Raiment, is, for the present reviewer at any 
rate, of the second sort. Of Profiles from China there is 
obviously more to be said : one may argue pro and con as to 
whether it belongs more suitably or more profitably in the 
category of prose or of poetry; and one has to deal, how- 
ever that question is argued, with vignettes sufficiently sharp, 
with artistic effects which are tantalizingly of a dubious- 
ness. "By George — this is good!" one exclaims; but the 
next line or stanza, with its over-emphasis, or its flatness, or 
its superflousness, or its sentimentality, makes one suspect 
that the word of exclamatory praise was perhaps a little 
too quick on the wing. 

Body and Raiment is in some respects a better book, but 
in many respects a less interesting one. It contains a good 
many things which clearly deserve, more than anything in 
Profiles, to be called "poetry." The book as a whole en- 
titles Mrs. Tietjens to a conspicuous place among the con- 
temporary "female poets" (Griswold) of America: If she 
lacks the power of Miss Lowell or her richness of mind, or 
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the delicate crystalline sharpness of H. D., or the grace 
and gentleness of Sara Teasdale, she is, at any rate, of their 
company. It is only when one sets about the formulation 
of an opinion on the book as a whole, when one attempts 
to characterize it, that one perceives how singularly little, 
in proportion to its skill, the work of Mrs. Tietjens leaves 
any clear personal impress on one's mind. 

It is this fact, indeed, which constitutes one's sharpest im- 
pression of Body and Raiment. Why is it that this book 
slips so soundlessly, so tracelessly, through one's outspread 
senses? The work is more "interesting" than Sara Teas- 
dale's, more robust and varied than H. D's, more instinc- 
tively modulated, rhythmatically and in sound-color, than 
Amy Lowell's : but all three are better poets. Mrs. Tietjens 
herself offers us a clue at which we may gratefully catch: 
in her Plaint of Complexity, which stands as the Proem to 
the book, she says: 

I have too many selves to know the one, 

In too complex a schooling was I bred, 

Child of too many cities who have gone 

Down all bright cross-roads of the world's desires, 

And at too many altars bowed my head 

To light too many fires. 

In this Mrs. Tietjens puts her finger on the secret. She 
has too many selves to know the one; she is, as Ezra Pound 
has excellently put it, "a broken bundle of mirrors." It 
would be superficial to say that this polymorphism is due 
only to the fact that Mrs. Tietjens has, as in her confession, 
dipped herself too many times in too many dyes of culture. 
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This sort of environment — to use the word in its broadest 
sense — cannot harm what one might term the "salient" 
artistic temperament; it can only enrich it. Many a great 
artist has, in his formative years, perforce played the chame- 
leon. The difference between the great artist, or even 
merely the small but none the less genuine artist, and the 
artist who is at bottom only derivative (lacking in person- 
ality), is simply a difference in sensibility. The former type 
has from the very outset, as a coefficient of the forces of 
heredity and infantile environment, a sensibility markedly 
peculiar; a sensibility which all through his life, no matter 
how often or how richly overlaid with knowledges and con- 
ventions, or, on the other hand, no matter how fearfully 
starved for food of sensation, will give him a consciousness 
in some slight degree unlike the consciousness of any other. 
No one can say, of course, whether it is from this over- 
acuteness of sensibility that the sort of frustration arises 
which gives an individual that hunger, of one kind or an- 
other, which compels him forever to seek satisfaction in 
color, or sound, or image, or rhythm, or the ordering of 
masses in architecture, or of ideas in thought; but it is clear 
that, in whatever relation to each other, those two factors 
are conspicuously present; and it should be equally clear 
that for our immediate purpose the matter of sensibility 
is of paramount importance. 

For what one gets back to ultimately in the case of Mrs. 
Tietjens is the lack of any very marked idiosyncracy of 
sensibility. This lack must have been present from the 
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outset, and it is one which she will find it difficult if not 
impossible to overcome. One by no means implies, in taking 
this position, that she lacks talent: we are involved, indeed, 
simply in drawing what is at best a very dubious line be- 
tween talent and genius. Of talent it is evident that Mrs. 
Tietjens has a great deal. Her sense of rhythm is firm, 
rich, varied, and is combined with a well-developed sense 
of orotundity, the sense of sound-values as distinct from 
rhythm-values. In this regard her work compares very favor- 
ably with that done by any other woman now writing verse 
in America. But this, unfortunately, is insufficient: one 
demands more; one demands just that so slight amount of 
difference, just that personal variation on the skilful norm, 
which sets the true artist apart. This Mrs. Tietjens lacks, 
when one examines her work closely, in rhythm, and even 
more conspicuously in other regards. What is it that her 
sensibility has given her to say, what is it that her frustra- 
tions have compelled her to say? Nothing — one confesses 
reluctantly — very unique. The perceptions are good, normal, 
sometimes charming, but never very acute; the moods are 
recognizable, but never rich. And all this is tantamount 
to saying that Mrs. Tietjens seldom gets very far from a 
skilful rhythmical treatment of the sentimental in terms of 
the commonplace. 

This sounds a little harsh, and one hastens to say that 
there is much pleasure to be derived from To my Friend 
become Famous, from a number of the shorter lyrics in the 
book, and from some of the paraphrases from the Japanese. 
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The Bacchante to her Babe is enthusiastic, but uncouthly 
sentimental; and, like many of Mrs. Tietjens' poems, has 
about it a kind of immature sententiousness : ditto The 
Steam Shovel and The Drug Clerk. An index to Mrs. 
Tietjens' incompleteness as an artist is the fact that what 
would otherwise be the most original and perfect thing in 
the book, The Tepid Hour, is robbed of its force by the 
repetition throughout, at the end of each stanza, of the 
first line. ... At this point it is proper to observe that Mrs. 
Tietjens might object to this, and that she may be right: 
the critic, too, has his limitations. Conrad Aiken 

KIPLING TODAY 

The Years Between, by Rudyard Kipling. Doubleday, Page 

&Co. 

Ever}' poet worth the name has of course desired to be 
known simply for the special beauty and truth he expresses ; 
and not for something extraneous that can be "got up" about 
him. "I am that which unseen comes and sings, sings, sings," 
says Whitman in characterizing "the Poet." 

Too long now, and for too many listeners, all Kipling's 
poetry has been uttered in the presence of a Doppelg'dnger, 
in the presence of his former fame. The reader who will exor- 
cise the Doppelg'dnger of Kipling's fame; and sit down to 
listen to that which unseen comes and sings, sings, sings, in 
The Years Between, will be richly rewarded by the gifts of a 
great artist. 
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